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ABSTRACT 

Continuing education in Europe vill require constant 
renewal, democratic feedback, anl personal flexibility. In its future 
form, it might begin with basic education as a foundation for 
vocational education, which in turn would evolve into forms of 
further training, refresher training, and retraining in keeping with 
the ideal of a dynamic, free society. A comprehensive system is 
needed which gives each individual opportunities for lifelong 
education suited to his talents, wants, and needs. Guidance and 
evaluation must also be improved. Finally, Furopa will need an 
integrated continuing education system based on advanced technology. 
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■ ' Introduction : Soolety. a3 a funotlonal svatem 

Wo suggest that the modern sooial order should 
provisionally be regarded as a purely functional systom. 

This hypothesis is oertainly not freo from value 
Judgments. The illusion of absolute measurability and of 
< freedom from Judgments of this kind is the causo of rauoh 
mischief in modern sociology and educational theory. But of 
course wo must prooeod from some assumption whioh is as 
'r\- impartial and objective as possible. Tho significance and 

purposo of a functional sooial order lies in the faot, firstly, 
that it is in constant ohango, or more exaotly in a complox 
situation of oonstant ohangos and, secondly, that these 
changes interaot on eaoh other with as little friotion as 
possible t> the system functions and is therefore "functional". 

If wo ask ourselves what this has to do with education, 
wo must straight away reply that education is tho motive power 
of the system. Education sots soolety moving and keeps it 
moving. It providos the dynamio forob, which oporatos in 
tho ooonomio, sooial and oultural fields at tho same tlmo. 

If ond of those three components is neglected or denied, then 
the other two suffer. The system beoomes dysfunotional and 
doollnos. v- If the enquiring mind is tho instigator of 
movement, the originator of all ooonomio progross, of evory 
sooial transformation, evory oultural upheaval and upriso, 
then preservation of tho status quo signifies doollno. Ordor, 
therefore, is not statlo, it bolongs to tho samo oategory as 
movement. 

It is in the ohango. Standing still, lingering, rostlng 
and all forms of torpor boar the stamp of anarohy. Doath ; 
is as it wore, tho most oomploto form of anarchy. All our 
efforts# whloh we must constantly inoreaso and acoolerato, 

■ ( tond in this direotion, Aoooloration is for us a eino qua non 
and also a doath wish, The traffic goos on moving, more and 
moro smoothly, and ordor reigns) but when something holds it 
up -and a slight "aooidont" is onough - anarohy soon spreads. 

Some time ago t raff to safoty authorities propagated a 
sound slogan) Driving a oar is a matter of personality. A 
slight mistake, a moment is inattention, some tiny ooso of 
unprinoipled behaviour, some physioal, montal or moral 
shortcoming or lapse leads to an "aooident"t to a dysfunotion 
and the collapse of the system. 






Eduoation in the modern sense might then, in a grossly 
over-simplified way, be described as "road safety instruction", 
the sooial order being as already explained, a functional system 
regulating human traffic. Education is not only the motive 
power but also the steering meohanism of the system. 

It is obvious that it merits our special attention. Our 
"road safety" depends on its being thoroughly and constantly 
overhauled. It has become both absurd and dangerous to attempt 
to govern ex cathedra. The point at issue is indeed the 
peaoeful control and direction of tremendous mass energies. 

How that humanity is threatened by the possibility of total 
self -destruction, watfs of any kind are dysfunctional either 
potentially or in fact. Extermination as a means of purging 
the sooial system has become impracticable, as it leads to the 
system* s oollapse. Man's evolution has as it were reaohed the 
limits -of Darwinism. Charity booomes a faotor in the self- 
preservation instinot: an idea# an illusion, a pieoe of 

hypoorisy is being turned into a funotional. element. V Charity 
must become not only a funotional but also an operational 
part of domcoraoy. The alternative is total self -destruction, 
or else then the most rofined, if not the most brutal# form of 
slavory mankind has over known. . 

This introduction is not Intended as a fundamental idealogy 
for educational policy. But it may be regarded as a point of 
departure for an attempt to desorlbe an adequate model for 
eduoational planning and organisation as part of the funotional 
system of a dynamio sooial order.. 

I. How demands on eduoation , 

The model in question bears the very often misunderstood 
or ovor-hastily interpreted designation: "permanent 

eduoation". What we shall now do is to deduoe from the baslo 
assumptions of our general introduction an admittedly incomplete 
and Imperfect list of the requirements whloh the model must moot. 
Thore are few people nowadays who do not realise that our 
traditional school systems were designed for a sooial order 
whloh belongs to the past and that# in spite of all attempts 
to adapt and improve# thoy achieve less and loss of what our 
modern and more rapidly developing soolety demands of them. 
v It therefore appears reasonable to begin with a pragutatlo 
formulation of the question: what must our new eduoational 
system look like and what must it achieve in ordor to fulfil 4 
tho requirements of the present generation and future generations 
of soolety? Basically this also, raises the issue of the 
functionality atid purpose of the system and the aim of education 
in general. / 
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It Is here, even more than, for example, in the eoonomio 
sciences, that futurology gains significance. All eduoaticnal 
polioy is by necessity long-term. .It is subjeot to the laws 
of long-term planning, for the simple reason that its results 
and effects become apparent and tangible only with a change 
of generation. s That is why it is not sufficient to take 
contemporary sooiety as a pattern. Planning for education 
is therefore a form of planning for the future; educational 
researoh becomes simply the oreativo element in futurological 
. research. H Atf'i • 

In venturing to draw up a very provisional list of 
3 requirements we are joining, rather casually and empirically, 

’ in an extremely oomplex and interactive prooess. Each 
individual requirement must be deduced with the utmost 
oonsistenoy from reoognisable trends while at the same time 
being as purposefully imaginative as possible; for every one 
of them is both an elemont in analytical planning and an 
instrument of politioal will. The most consummate strictly 
mathematical planning is fruitless unless it is the expression 
of strong and single-minded political rosolve. But even suoh 
resolve is pointless if its goals do not lie in the future. 

1. / £0|itin]i0ii8 .rangwfi.1 

The first requirement is therefore that objectives be 
constantly reviewed. This implies the automatic revision of 
plans on the strength of researoh results. Theoretically 
. speaking, the model is organised in oonoentrio oiroles. 

Researoh lies at the oentre. Its findings must be subjected 
r progressively to central programming and immediately channelled 
into ourrioula development on various levels t at present they 
aro frequently not applied in education until they are already 
obsolete. Only elootronlcs oan ensure that research centres 
exorolso suoh a direct influence as is relevant to the different 
fields of learning from the universities to tho nursery schools. 
The individual, information channels must bo co-ordinated with 
oaoh other as olosely as possible and opportunities must oxist 
in all fields for feodbaok, in order to mako the results of , 
praotioal experience aooessible to researchers and, above all, 
to programmers . Here wo touoh on the seoond requirement. 

. : ' ; A i \ v l A.: A -‘V-* A; ” •' , . ..V ' A A ■ ; A : 

A-A 2. ; ^eQOfir^tls^tioii A -A • 
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Our new educational systems must be comprehensive and 
ooheront, ■ They must oover all Age groups and sooial classes 
in suoh a way as to provide an integrated range of oourses, 
meeting the greatest possible number of individual needs. 
Oourses will no longer be M one way streets 1 '. Notwithstanding 
the side roads that are always open, a heavy flow of traffio 
must be possible in the opposite direction. This opposite 
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flow. In an organised form, is what in cybernetics is called 
feedbaok. Politically speaking, this is a democratic process 
which enables each individual user, eaoh individual member to 
influence the system. The unregulated form of the prooess has 
on reoent occasions, come to be called "protest”. It is not 
by chance that the protest has come from students and not from 
teachers, from those who wish to establish or not to establish 
themselves and not from those who are already established; in 
other words from those who are seeking and those who refuse 
to seek, but not from those who think they have already found 
and therefore no longer need to seek. This leads us to the 
third requirement. 

J>. Continuous^effort 

As the system of permanent education rests on the principle 
of a mobile sooial order, it demands from eaoh member of sooiety 
constant physical, mental and emotional mobility, so to speak. 

In order to temper the dismay whioh may beset us at the thought, 
ono might also say that the realisation of this aim depends on 
oonstant endeavour on the part of eaoh individual to cultivate 
himself, that is to say the whole man. Everyone must, as it 
wore, be and remain a seeker. Eaoh individual's whole life thus 
becomes an experiment lived with increasing awareness. And all 
those experiments are ourrents and cross -ourronts within a fluid 
social order whioh is constantly revising Its own standards* 

II. A break In oultural histo ry 

A very rough historical comparison shall make it easier for 
us to understand the present and the futuro. In pro-funotional, 
pro-toohnologioal, para-Darwlnistio oras thoro existed oertain 
oultural ideals, what may bo oallod idoologioally prooonoolvcd 
images of tho world and mankind whioh frequently originated in 
aspirations to power on the part of speoiflo groups or social 
0I&S808. To ovory suoh ldo&l there oorrosponds a statio sooial 
ordor with fixed, universally valid soalos of values. Probably 
the last of thoso oomprshenslve oultural idools was the 
"Enoyolopddio'^ a kind of profanation, and thoroby 'Voduotio ad 
absurdu/rf] of a "summa theologlao". It would of oourso bo very 
naive to think that suoh tlmos are gone for ovor.' History is 
always prosont, but naturally only partially in any one plaoo, 
novor oomplotoly and absolutely prosont anywhoro* But wo are 
seeking a global order; indeed, wo must do so, for tho survival 
and progross of humanity depend more than ovor today on suoh an 
order. What then is the use of an ideal whoso potonoy is only 
partial? 
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/ This alone is a Justification cf the functional concept 
of sooioty.y COrttomporary educational theory is thereby forced 
i, to abandon any claim to a gonorally valid oultural idoal. r Thus 
the distinction between educated and uneduoated disappears, and 
with it reason for discrimination against the uneduoated. And 
so, on the threshold of permanent education, we find ourselves 
to some extent at a new beginning (i.e. at a primitive state) 

? in educational history, for we no longer know what education 
means. 1 There is no longer any commonly held, saorosanot 
opinion about education, and every attempt to resist the anti- 
• paternalistic trend is dearly paid for, because it is mainly 
the meek and the weak that We hit j in the final analysis we 
miss the real Bpirit of the movement, which then has to revolt 
even more violently - with luok against itself, but otherwise 
against the tyranny of a petrified scale of values, the only 
alternative to whioh is anarohy • 

'We are speaking only of education"! and cultural anarohy, 
of whioh thore ore on appalling number of symptoms . Though it 
might still be at the oreativo stage at present, suoh anarohy 
may tomorrow turn into a hopeless state of disorganisation of 
western sooiety. .' v ' 

+ * <4 i * t ’• . ' /■ \x * * , . • - £ ’ 

If we wish to halt this we must make a completely fresh 
1 start at this new beginning in European eduoational history 
to whioh we have ref owed. r 
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HI. The new shape 

This brings us faoo to faoe with the very concrete 
Question what form this new beginning can, should and will take# 
in aooordanoe with tho three categories of futurology t what 
is possible, what is desirable and what is probable. 

We shall start with a very simple, genoral outline and 
attempt to sketoh out the shape of permanent ■ 

tho holp of the following sub-division (into non-ohronologioal 

oatogorlos ) i , 
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Basie education, 
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forming the common trunk of 
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Vocational eduoation, 

whioh would ovolvo into 

Roouwent education (further training, refrosher training, 
retraining) 



which would dovolep from tho 
Shaping of lifo to a oultural pattern. 
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1. Basic education includes and combines what has so far boon 
known as pro-soKool education, primary or olomontary and lower 
secondary schooling. There aro no hard and fast ego-limits. 
Whoroas it oan normally bo completed at the ago of 12-14 it 
will in individual oases extend beyond this; in some cases it 
may ovon havo to be resumed at a later stago, whenever 
shortcomings in basio knowledge, skills and attitudes appear 

or at least when they bccomo acute. 

Thic alono makes it obvious that education always implies 
both personality development and training and that no distinction 
oan or ought to bo drawn between the two. 

2. Voc a ti ona l_ed u £a ti on comprises and oo-ordinatos tho existing 
uppor”"stages! of”*aTl~*typos of secondary school, all vocational 
training oollegos and all institutes of highor education. It 

is tho sooond phase of full-time eduoation, tho period in a 
person* s life whioh prooodos his choioo of a career. All suoh 
ohoiou-g, howovor, now bocomo very provisional dooisions open, 
as far as possiblo, to rovision at any time. Tho notion of 
oooupation therefore needs to b% redefined; it would appear 
that it should rather be interpreted as a vooation, though 
an individual one whioh is not final. If# for tho reasons 
mentioned above, wo wish to avoid laying down a oollootive 
educational ideal, thon wo find ourselves unavoidably faoed 
with innumerable individual or group ideals whioh seem soaroely 
approhonsible owing to thoir widoly varying suporlmposcd and 
intorwovon lovols of oonsolousnoss. But wo still rooogniso the 
prinoiplo of Individual li.borty based on human rights; while 
froodom of the person gives rise to too many variations to 
permit of a universally valid oduoational ideal# it remains an 
important goal of oduoation. In this sonso, education Is 
"learning to be free". Any kind of freedom# ovon uduoational 
froodom# must be learnod. And tho gonoral proooss of learning 
is# as wo havo soon, a lifolong proooss. Llfo and learning 
thus become almost idontloal oonoopts. And it is in this 
proooss that we lnoroaso in legitimate froodom and perhaps 
oomo to rooogniso more oloarly our porsonal vocation. 

These ideas are not exoltingly original. What is perhaps 
new is the attempt to translate this heuristio-induotive thinking 
into an educational system and thus, as it were# enable it to 
take shape. In doing so wo have brought the third oategory in 
our outline# "Recurrent education" and also the fourth "Shaping 
of life to a cultural pattern"# Into our discussion of the 
problems of occupation and vocation, whioh we shall now pursue 
in a little greater detail. 
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\ XV. Oooupatlon and vocation > r V v ri'-’? 

'£ It ono*s occupation is nothing more than' a means of earning o 
a living/ then leisure time is the sole souroe of meaning and ?.t 
oontentedness in life. “I Wo enjoy only limited froedom in our Vto 'Vv 
occupation. • It is therefore in almost everyone* s interest to l 
: i inoreaso production and shorten working hours. -Education; too, 
is affeoted by this compensatory splitting of the personality 
between our Jobs and our lives. Wo train for our oareer as 
quiokly as possible T* Our leisure time can be quickening or ,C* 

1 deadoning as we ohdoso/f Ho one will deny that the situation ‘<V 
fas dosoribed represents at least part of tho situation today, >' a > 
1 but conditions of course are continuing to ohange. f As the 
process of total automation develops, industrial society is 
beooming post-industrial society and, even as this trend * ^ r - : - 

begins; ‘’training” is acquiring new dimensions / • There is no // 
further place for narrow specialists. Thoro is a new need for 
broadth of Vision and judgmont, in othor words culture. ' Added 
to this/ oooupat ions are subject to inoroaslngly rapid ohange 
and ultimately no longor correspond to any standard training 
programme.’- Systematic provision must thoreforo bo made for/ 
further oduoation, rofroshor training and retraining to be .« . , ? 

constantly available. 5 ' Tho outlook of tho one-sided specialist # / 
is a hindrance to permanent oduoation. The demand for oduoation A 
gonerally grows with oduoation itsolf . ^ It must bo onoouragod * 
. by making educational opportunities and facilities as f rooly f: 

available as possible at all times. - 
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r , v Existing forms of loiavo for training purposes are in many 
reapoots unsatisfactory. f If wo wish to provo tho leading plaoo *fj 
to bo ooouplud by oduoation today as a form of invostmont, ini /it? 
soolal and oultural as well as oconomio polioy, then we must / 
attempt to build it, further (roourrent) oduoation inoluded,/ • 
into our soolal soourity systoms. 
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In tho Scandinavian oountrios, among others, thoro aro v. 
already some Interesting dovol.opments whioh go boyond the more 
widespread privately sponsored sohemes for the staff of single 
firms or groups. These sohemes usually suffer from the ^3 / 

disadvantage of providing only those forms of further training ?* 
or retraining which further tho firm* a or group* a interests. 

It will therefore have to be the state*a responsibility to f V 
seoure the right to lifelong education in aooordanoe with # ^ ^ 
individual needs and to make suitable opportunities and - 
facilities generally available. ' The financial problem Is 3 / 
probably less serious than is feared, assuming of oourse that 
we oan make up our minds to an ovorall educational plan that 
will make it possible to reduoe somewhat the preponderance of 
investment in the pre-work seotor in order to develop the 
institutionalised para-vocational education tl\at la now required, 
i.e. new style adult education. . 
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Vt Cost-benefit relation 



When wo oome to assess the need we ar© obliged to •*. - • 
recognise that a very oonsidorablo proportion of our present 
oduoational investment is quite inexcusably misplaocd. h For / 
the learning dispensed in some of our expensive secondary 
and higher toaohing establishments, not to mention the ; 
Institutes of adult education, is often stale in both content 
and method and no longer of muoh use to anyone. : A great 
saving oould bo made hero. ’ ■ 
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5 Thor© Is another/ almost moro serious, form c f wrong 
educational investment: it oonoorns those persons who, from a 
false sense of pride or exaggerated solf-assuranoe or as a 
result of misguidanoe, demand too muoh or, rathor inappropriate 
education or of whom, for similar reasons, too muoh or 
inappropriate education is expooted, r This, frequent as it is/,;/ 
often loads, to oultura? solerosis and oven to the disintegration 
of the personality. V: An immediate effeot of making education 
democratic has of courso been to produoe a general lack of 
solf-oritioism, t Excessive solf-ostoem is certainly to some i v ; • ' 
oxtent a natural part of self-preservation. / False guidance 
therefore takes moro apparent and aoute forms in a relatively . 
free, dynamic social ordor than in an established 
hierarohioal system, / It is true that cur sooioty is in a . V 
sense suffering from a laok of proper exploitation of latent ^ 
reserves of Intelligence; but at the same time it is plagued v; > 
by the educational solerosis we have mentioned, whioh is the / 
bane of the over-educated and the exaggeratedly,' or more . 

accurately, the inappropriately educated. I Such people are 
probably unhappy for the most part; and more and moro of 
them are unsuccessful/ colourless people lacking in personality: 
the nonentities of mass society,' P0y } .^ 
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Moderation and freedom 

Thus what wo obviously need for the welfare of all of us ’'CS’f 
is an all-embracing system of education which gives each 



w, : ;;: individual, practically without constraint,/ the opportunity 
of lifelong education that will suit him, /There are two / 









what is 

fvf/V//-;. suitable and rele 

.... „ - - . ..... 

' " v 'il/i^ The suitability 



interrelated considerations to be examined hero: v 

id how to avoid constraint 
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thre e“ refereh ce"”po int s : • .• ■: ■■■? -f r • ^ , 

( a \ Whafc i q & tvvrvcsrm a Vi 



/ (a) / What is a parson able to learn? (No one should 

; /- undertake or be made to undertake anything for whioh 
ho is unfitted, / No one should live or have to live 
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in conflict with his talents, * Everyone should be 
able to exploit as many of his oapaoitios as possible. ) 
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(b) 









What does ho want to learn? (No ono should be driven 
' by oxoessivo motivation or "manipulation"; 4 everyone 
should bo ablo to loarn what ho wants, or believes 
f ho wants, and what ho is interest od in.) - 

■ What does ho noed to know? 4 (No ono should • 
unwittingly' do useless work. & Evoryono should bo ^ y 
a blo to diroot his of forts with a view to the Y/yY/. 
labour markot and find an outlet for them. ) •:/.?. 
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Thoso throe roforonoo points aro certainly definable in 
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each case by existing soiontifio methods, and t#Bts. l« But their 
systematic general application does not appear to justify tho 
offort and expense involved. The process of guidanoo, whioh 
must take the plaoo of the elimination proooss, is scientifically .. 
idontifiablo in isolated caso studies only whilst its 
gonoralisation turns out to bo idontical with education itself. 

This moans/ more or loss, that career counselling equals education 
and ovory form of education has by its very, noture the effect or ^ 
influencing the choice of career: guidance is education and :*r^ 

education is guidance, 'r The guidance meohanism must therefore 
represent more than ever an inherent and vital part of the ->vc 
education- system. $ Such guidanoe will not stop at career 
counselling, but will include help with the problems of life 
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and difficulties of interpretation," not forgetting that states 
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of "happiness" and "crisis" may produce motivations if they 
remain functional and do not wreck the system. -The "industrial _ 
climate"/ which is a factor of production, consists in constantly j 
surmounting crises. Culture today is increasingly industrial^, y 
and on the other hand we need to instil as much oulturo as v: s ; a 
Wsi* possible into industry. ' % % - f ** /-/• ’4'h% 

In a permanent education system , 5 training without culture, 
without "climate", is quite inconceivable, as is culture without 
training, without specialised teohnioal skill. ^ This^ gives us at 
least a glimpse of what man is to be, though a positive P ic bure_ , 
can be indicated only in rough outline. 4 One would have to speak 
of a "oultured specialist" Y That does not go very ^ but it; 
does show us what we do not want or need: « neither a philistine 
with a specialist veneer/ nor a dilettante culture vulture n, the 
principal produots/ somehow of contemporary education systems. . . 
These systems must bo changed for permanent education alms by. 4 
. ■' / produce an integrated man and to mature each person as iar as 
possible into a personality « ^ 
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if all tho fields of occupation of this generation and the 
fell next could bo classified, it would bo possible to dcduco a 
;'g pattern for education. I There would bo a broadly-basod common 
M : , ,, trunk of programrnos branching off into smaller and gradually 
£>. more spooified sub-systems. > Both the oommon trunk and tho 
(P-Xi branohos would howovor havo to consist of very small credit- 
$0 units offering the maximum possible number of combinations 
* and permutations Such an aooumulotivo orodit system would 
in thoory enable every individual to follow an appropriate 
pS lifolong bourse of education by combining tho appropriate typo 
: * : and numbor of units according to ability, interest and hood. 

only such a system could take acoount of tho constant , ^ 

- ohan ;os in individual aptitudos and aspirations and tho continual 
var'* ition in what is noodod. V Eduoation would thon no longer bo 
foui.dod on a rigid canon of subject matter whioh quickly lost 
contact with society and with lifo; e it would bo specifically 
, motivated by tho need to solve a particular problem or a 
&$£ dofinablo sot of problems, a Personality grows not so much on ^ r 
sub j.oot-rnatt op qs on problems « # f l Several persons or groups of 
>|‘#|| persons may have parts to play. This method is already 
§Sf| univorsal in the scientific field. *«Vory involvod.,dovolopmont 

projoots aro oarried out by moans of multidisciplinary systems , 
on6inooril®.i^^his brings back into play an old teaching 
principle t cduoation starts n^ct in an unfamiliar subjoot- 
matter -but in a problem which each indivSiual fools as his own, 
ono which, ho can interpret in his own fashion and which ho is ■?£ 
prepared to mako his own particular contribution towards solving. 
||fe- Pormanoht education will remain a Utopia until it learns how * Y 
to exploit this inner motivation of each individual in its 4 : 
structures and methods. T And this in its turn can only bo 
aohioved when our sohool systems, which to a groat oxtont still 
stiff concentrate on subjoot-mattor, in opposition to lifo, aro 
S|l^ changed in suoh a way as to ovoko and exeroise this vital and 
natural incentive instead of stunting it. 
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of a problem^ But our teaohers continually make the mistake : 
III*' : of trying ter impose their problems on us, instead of attempting 
If?' , to understand our problems and make us , aware of them.|;f.?;v|-^|||‘l’ 
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. Education is not an independent phenomenon whioh exists 
/ outside a person and whioh can simply be grafted on to him. It 
can only exist Inside a person, ’ft An attempt by the teaoher to 
transfer his own education to his pupils must therefore ://';/ 
inevitably result either in failure,' in mi3oduoation or in 
. resistance and protest. * The teaoher' s task is not to transfer . 
or impose education but to awaken curiosity, of for guidance, ’ 
enable the pupil to discover learning and lot it grow in him, 

5, The oxoroise of authority is generally the opposite of any 
educational prooess.? This does not mean that the functional / : 
/ system in a dynamio sooial order, and with it tho permanent 
eduoatioh system/ can do completely without authority. .' But WJ- 
/ it may mean that authority is only legitimate so long as it is, 
/. as it were/ in a continuous aud oonsoious state of orisis arid 
/ in this situation repeatedly proves its worth. ? The state of //ft 
/ affairs with whioh wo ard quite familiar in political life is / 
now penetrating by way of adult education into the sphere of ftftft 
• formal education. ft/- //// i /ft/ 



/•//ft//; 






/> »' For permanent education does not moan, as many people 

* still suppose, tho prolongation of schooling or yot tho ’ K 



■ absorption of dilettante adult education into a continuing 
school system; on tho oontrary, it demands that professional //ft' 
■?. responsibility should be conferred and accepted as early as 
I possible/' This will tend to reduce paternalistic and protective ^ 
1 compulsory schooling unrelated to daily lifo and work, and to '/// 
make our sohools moro flexible , 1 differentiated and democratic, ;/// 
'i with groator regard for the individual and more intimately V 
• connootcd with work and life, as modern adult education requires.’., 

///ft This trend too has its limits, of course. /One cannot apply,/ 
. adult oduoation techniques to five or ten year olds'./ Periods 
of imitation can occasionally be vory productive educationally. / / 
| In aiming higher mentally we should not immediately betray all 
our instincts.' • Examples will therefore continue to be, at 
1 least in principle. * Even adults require them. / Who can claim / 

I to be completely independent in all spheres of life? 
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VII. Guidance and evaluation / / /-:w- \ 

— J ThePe must .of course be a plaoe, in permanent education, 



•ft- y 



fit ft/**/ 



/ftftift for the influence of parents on ohildren of pre-school age, 



l//ft even if this jeopardises the principle of an equal start for //--,/ 
I’/// all./. To oounter this danger, we must - principally for reasons ft/ 



of sooial and educational policy - institutionalise nursery 
///> schools and make them all part of the education system, /Even 
; ! '-' 5 at this level there will be new /programme units" for individual 



groups. There will then bo a perfectly smooth transition to 
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/ primary sohool. It will bo possible to branoh off at th© end 
of tho general primary stage. From then on, "credit units" 

: ' oan bo oombinod and accumulated with increasing flexibility 

and variety. On purely organisational grounds individual subject 
\\f. aggregates will probably be grouped together in interdisciplinary 

• • departments or "foundation subjects" rather aftor the fashion 

• already adopted in tho British Open University. Examinations 
VV; will to a large extent bo replaoed by a system of continuous 

• assessment as already appliod in the field of programmed 
^ 4 ^ instruction, from whioh in faot the principle of fractional 
v: teaching units, derives. \ Tho pupil should be able at? . any. ■f/ime . . 

!'• to ostiraate his own progross, so that any examination serves 

mainly to oonfirm his findings instead of being the sole vehiole, 
and a generally unrealist io and haphazardly fateful one at that, 

S of an artificial qualifying system. Permanent education is 
£ therefore also a means to self-knowledge and thereby self- , 
guidanoe. Hehco training of the faculty of judgment must begin 
’ H, 1 at pro-sohool age and be continued and constantly developed with, 
well-nigh "oybernetio" consistency. It will nevertheless be 
w.'K® noc cssary to incorporate contain counselling aids and guiding • 

; '{;? mechanisms into the now education system if tho existing system 
'4':^ of examinations and qualifications, whioh has bocomo psychologically 
and sociologically unworkable, is to bo entirely abolished. 

Wo have already observed that extermination is now out of C 
the question as a means of purging the social system, for it 
will result in the systom' s oollapse. This being so, wo can no 
longor base solootion on uncompromising and vory often haphazard 
^methods of elimination. A sooietj’s educational potential can *<:; 
>§£& moreover only bo fully exploited if every membor of that, society . 

'{$$■'£ is able at any time to find whatever place in the functional 
system is bost suited to him. It is important and relevant to 
% each and all of us that everyone should be able to follow the 
; v;;J; career that is most appropriate. % If we put a man in the wrong 
place he suffers, and we with him. ? Every person who is 
insufficiently or wrongly guided contributes to the dysfunction 
of the social order. 1 His misfortune is the misfortune of a 
badly organised society. 

; Herein lies one of the chief problems of modern educational 
research and planning. ’ Information and communication theories, 
cybernetics,' sooiology and psychology must work in conjunction ; ^ 

WmSi functional sooial system is to be equipped with a ’'7 v - • : 

socially," economically and culturally effective guidance v / 

V mechanism. -Whether permanent education becomes a reality 
; depends on our ability to create this new "othio of self- 
: preservation" and the new "contentodness" of mathematically ; 

precise self-knowledge and judgment .V;,' f ‘ ^ 
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Wo ohooso the terra "ethio" advisedly, for wo believe that 
/ the most reoenfc of humanity's great achievements, such as the 
'. moon landing, not only boar-witness to astounding progress in 
technology and olootronios, but may very woll also have 
Ki^ established a new ethio; / a new conscientiousness, exaotitude 
\ and realiability not only in technology but also in human 
co-operation and oo-existenoe. Systems engineering oan 
, f * oertainly not be applied immediately and direotly to the whole 
** sooial and education system; B but it oan suggest to us how . 
extremely ooraplex functional elements can be organised with 
hitherto unknown precision and reliability in such a way that 
the whole system - with its ever limited oapaoity - may, with 
a minimum of failure and wasted effort, attain a olearly ,i 
defined oommon objective,' pursued by all, 
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VIII* Dynamism and dimensions (breadth of objective) 

v ././ To pursue a European educational policy, the common aims 
would first have to be defined and a wide consensus of opinion 
on them established. /The national and other traditions we • 

////i carry about with us, and the infinite variety of short-sighted ; { 
and stubborn manifestations of individual and group self* 

^ W] centredness have hitherto prevented this. -But in view of the A'H 
V ; s fact that eoonomio soundness today calls for ever greater : 

dynamism, and larger scales, group selfishness becomes Increasingly 
dysfunctional. *,^:''** •*- .‘-‘‘i ^ V£.. - 

the "flower children", one may say that ^ 
economic progress is still generally regarded as desirable. 

But whoever favours such progress must also, in order to _ 

.safeguard it, favour a highly democratic/ sooially and "V ? 
culturally mobile and dynamio education system. - A spirit of v/*, 
enterprise must determine our new education, which must in 
turn produoe such a spirit and constantly recreate and nurture 
it. Changes of role, group dynamics and modulation of 
authority must therefore be features of education and not ... \ ..‘;- 

merely of politios and daily life. ny ,/£&’«• - ' 

’':$££& It M* are to take the "flower ohildren" into account then .0/ 
our faith in progress must leave room for a degree of irony . : . 

This may be a suitable way of tempering the acute feverishness ; 
and blindness that always accompany progress/;# Permanent 
education ought indeed always to offer both adv anc ement and ; . . • ^ - 
"savoir vivre" at the same time, •, m t. ■ . / ‘ ' 
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Advanced educational technology ; ’ /.M]/ 

\ S 7/‘ r ‘K%J L ^''' *‘-C VI ; M*- >*V. ! ' ’ * ■■ <* --: v 

Wo have already soon what features and structures appoar - ; 
oopable of achieving this *V We also know that we must not start 
from the academio sub-oulture so typical of Europe; I if we are ■/>; 
to aohieve our objective we must make a completely new beginning. 
Some details of .the now system are still of course unclear, ‘ But v 
it would be fairly simple to transform the vogue overall picture 
into a vision of the future in which there were no more sohools M 
out of touoh with life and no more "masters", but instead a dense 
network of comprehensive educational "self-service establishments" 
and oultural centres with electronic linkage where eaoh individual 



4$-’ would at any time receive the education appropriate to him; i*a 
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single all-embraoing multi-media system/ where each person was 
so to Bpeak both teacher and pupil, this apparent paradox being 
resolved by means of educational technology. 1 This technology of 
the future would be oapable of delivering any desired form of jp 
education to any address on demand. M A private student on a 
correspondence oourse could in this way be linked 'up with all M - 
important sour oes of information, g One may nevertheless assume 
that group work would be given increasing precedence* not only // 
for the sake of a more rational infrastructure but also with a 
view to community development; v in the sense both of the progress M 

‘ collective 
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tasks. >i yr; 
and \tovk4W^444 

of training and occupation; both would become a source of pleasure, "-.-p 
provided one took a personal interest in a task that "makes sense" • “ r 
This would lead to a state of affairs not dissimilar to the 
situation before sohools were oreated, when a son learned everything 
from his father simply by having to lend a hand from an early age . . 

Even then however paternalism was in no way institutionalised. Mn/w ; 
For what the son ‘. did not learn from the father, the father M 

learned from the son/ft The family was truly a functional system /V/-' / 
in the permanent education sense Education was dispensed not 
by means of abstract schooling but by actual living, by working k/kV/v 
together. Education was work and work was education: » in that 
respect the comparison With modern trends is justified, % Even // k ^ k 
V/ the problem of leave for educational purposes could be aolved / ; ; 

along these lines -3 Only the numbers and dimensions involved 

fell have increased tremendously/ and the . stools '1, havo become 

infinitely "more complicated ahd ‘expensive : S so much so that to 
k supply them all at a local/ regional or even national level is 
usually quite but of the quostion. So far all European multi-...:/- \ 

; media experiments - i.o. teaching and learning systems which k ' 

combine several media and methods, such as television, j • 

correspondence exeroisos with programmed material, computer- : k 

assisted instruction, group work and practical work -.prove M ’•/ 
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that auoh technologically sophisticated systems of 
education and work beoome oconomio propositions only > 
when planned, installed and maintained on a, let us say, 
continental soale. But then they are more efficient and 
economio than all other systems. This very topical 
problem, the "soale problem", affeots all rather 
oomplioated and oostly organisations. 

We no longer need therefore to engage in propaganda 
in favour of European integration. Integration will be 
foroed upon us by teohnology. The alternative is Europe »s 
soientifio and henoe also eoonomio, deoline. 
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We must not however overlook the faot that to 
establish a European educational and production network 
basod on eleotronio technology will solve no moro than 
half of the problem - and probably only the seoond half, 
not tho. first. For above all wo require oomraon educational 
and work programmes (softwaro). Those do not exist, and . 
will not appear of thoir own aooord: wo must co-oporato 
in produo ing them. : . 

' It has so far b eon thought that tho traditional . f 
national syllabuses oould gradually bo mutually adjusted 
and harmonised. But now wo see that hero too a fresh - 
start must be made. This does after all have tho 
advantage that by now programming, in vory small units • r 
related to aotual problems and needs, the mistakos of tho 
old programmes oan bo abandoned and nothing need bo \YY-m 
ropoatod which is obsolete and therefore no longer in v - 
demand, ' Jr ~ ' *>; ; '' ■ ' " • v '-rr— 

. .The now programmes will have to comply as far as 
possible with all the numerous principles and requirements 
already mentioned. * They will have to bo vory varied,' : 3-^ 4 
not only in level and intensity but also in thoir -rnmm 
adaptability to different methods, for example homo study 
and group work. For even the methods of work should bo > r 
left to the individual* s free ohoioe as early as possible. 
This example also shows tho functional nature, in two 
senses, of all the "freedoms" built into tho permanent 'V 
education system: they aim at an increase in output Ytf'IY 

while also contributing to tho happiest possible ‘ . 

development of the personality by helping to banish 
unneoossary strain and tension. This is especially true 
of tho free ohoioe of tho right method for oaoh individual. 

. Wo shall have to roservo our freedom to decide and \. . . 
ohoose in each oase between "student - system interface ,v 3 
(confrontation with tho machine, if necessary with a ;j 
go*botweon linking student to apparatus and vioe versa) and 
"faoo to face" (a human relationship in the form of dialogue, 
disoussion group, olass, team, etc,). ■ The "oombinod 
method", for which multi-media systems ... ; . ... 

V.' ..V • •• . . : •/- V v \ \ ;X’ ’ 
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tv' were created, might indeed prove the most acoeptable and 
00 effective, partly beoauso it allows the greatest flexibility 
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in individual combinations of small programme units and also 
for a psychological reason: it depends more on the student's 

personal situation and attitude than on the speoifio educational 
problem to be solved and the consequent subjeot matter to be 
assimilated whether he prefers machine to man or man to machine. 
In most cases he will/ as already mentioned, choose a combination 
of the two; sand then it must bo remembered that in student - 
system interface the "master" is not behind the maohine but in 
front. T $ In all social orders in which coercion and brute force 
I still prevail, this statement is obviously vain. 



But when we speak of permanent education wo do not mean 
any kind of eduoational system for a ooeroivo and brutal sooiety. 
00’ Indeed, we must from now cn convert our engines of destruction, into 
00 machines for education, if we want to survivo. 
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The machine has been brought into disroputo by using it as 
an Instrument of power, not of education. The pro -eminent ; ■ 

educational question of the right man in the right place in the 
functional soolal system ultimately raises the very pertinent 
: question of the need for permanent education against tyrants: 
0 1 , ©very one of us must constantly loarn to resist domination and 
tho toraptation to dominate. S ./'> 0' 
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0^00:4 Tho use of modern educational technology makos it even more 
imperative for us to avoid being insidiously seduced by power or 
00 into power, i However ill-founded our fear of technology may bo, 
^$0 our fear of teohnooracy may be all the more justified. Tho W-0 
nightmare vision of George Orwell has shown us that the danger 
00 does not in fact proceed from the machine; it comes from the 0- 
porson who is capable of using the maohine as an instrument of 
00 political power, and from all those who submit unoritically to 

dictatorship of taste and fashion first of all and finally iii 
||0||,to dictatorship pure and simple. 

gillie Technology and th.> functional system in general can and >*, : v>- 
0 40 ought therefore to bo merely a means to an end and not become 
00 a technocratic end in themselves . 1 As long as permanent , 

education is a search for now eduoational aims and oontonts 






it goos beyond the MoLuhan theses "the medium is the- message" 



and beyond all ooncepts based on goals inhoront in the system. 
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% ^ ■ The oreafcion of a pormanont education systom will not bo Wy-- 

?:• posslblo without advanced eduoational technology. =' And such 
technology, unless founded on permanent education as a 
0 V structural principle and as a heuristic form of democratic ' 

• '< , v educational organisation, will either lose its moaning and aim 
0-0 or will booome an end in itself and thereby a source of annoyance 

* !• and dangor to our froo social order. This shows how important 

it is that in all eduoational questions a sharp distinction ; 
should always be drawn botwoen organisation or structure, 
w method or technology and content or aim. * ^ 
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Prooiscly because it is nowadays so diffioult, or praotioally 
impossible, to givo a moro or loss objectivo, generally valid and 
oonolusivo definition of aims and oontents, and booauso wo must 
in fact take oaro not just to anticipate them, wo aro always in 
danger of absorbing or conooaling them in structures or methods 
instead of making structures flexible so that the contents and 
aims aro free to develop and to olarify and our technology can 
bo gradually and moro oxaotly adjusted to them. 

The European oontlnont, ovon if unitea, is in this respoot 
at a disadvantage oomparod with large and oqually highly 
dovolopod areas, suoh as the United States of Amorica, and also, 
surprisingly enough, in relation to underdeveloped areas which, 
liko the United States, aro relatively homogeneous and welcomo 
investment. For both lend themselves to structural alterations 
oarried out by the most modern technological means, in fact they 
. * have need of suoh means and of such alterations. In Europe we 
seem to be faced with almost insuperable difficulties. Until 
recently a few countries and regions wefre fairly highly developed 
technologically. The infrastructure is therefore very fragmentary, 
heterogeneous and insufficient, and in many respects it is out- 
of-date. It has been kept artificially alive in varying degrees 
by continuous, fairly costly adaptation, making the superimposition 
of a new overall structure hard to justify for investment reasons 
alone. ' V. y%vV-v ; v.-> 



. There is a discrepancy in Europe between, on the one hand, 
y';v national and regional planning, which is sometimes not just. 

; short-term but also short-sighted and often downright reactionary, 
and, on the other hand, the long-term international planning that 
is now being more and more demanded. This discrepancy is bound 
to lead to disaster unless we succeed within the next few years 
'Hi'? in establishing definite long-term plans, at lei it in cultural 
y / policy and technology, in adjusting the short-term planning of 
y.;,y all administrative units so as to co-ordinate it with long-range 
■ forecasts and in thus achieving medium-term aims and overcoming 
‘ ’ the discrepancy. 
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